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DEMOCRACY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 


OUSSEAU once ridiculed the British Constitu- 
tion by declaring that the Englishman was only 
really free during a General Election, and that then 
he used his freedom so badly that he deserved to lose 
it. A great number of Rousseau’s most cherished ideas 
have perished long ago, and yet our ‘ ridiculous’ 
Constitution remains, fundamentally the same. Very 
soon every elector will be asked to exercise that poli- 
tical freedom, which, apparently, is so rare a privilege, 
and the time may be ripe for a little hard thinking as 
to what that power really involves. The world now 
offers a variety of political systems, all claiming to be 
more genuinely democratic than our own, the old- 
fashioned mother of them all. How does the power 
of the British citizen compare with the newer develop- 
ments in the power of the people in the U.S.A., or 
even in the U.S.S.R.? What is involved in this 
declaration by each elector every five years? These 
are questions which those rare electors who have either 
the time, leisure, or interest to read the less sensational 
periodicals may well bother to inquire into during these 
last few weeks before the Election takes place. 

This Election is bound to be of historic importance, 
as it marks the end of that movement for the reform 
of the franchise, which was started with such excite- 
ment and trepidation by the Whigs in 1832. The years 
1867, 1884, 1918, and 1928 are so many steps the 
nation has taken with a slow but unhesitating stride 
along a road as inevitable as any in her history. ‘We 
have opened a door which can never again be closed,’ 
moaned the young Tory, Newman, proving himself a 
much wiser prophet than the introducer of the bill him- 
self, Lord John Russell, nicknamed ‘ Finality Jack,’ 
because of his belief that the reform of 1832 was to be 
final. But if, as seems by no means impossible, the 
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Labour Party should secure a working majority, the 
year 1929 will become as familiar a date to our descen- 
dants as 1832 is to ourselves. It is true that people felt 
themselves on the brink of some unknown and dreaded 
future, of some ‘ leap in the dark,’ both before the 
Act of 1832 and the Act of 1867 (which enfranchised 
the industrial workers), and that events were to prove 
that both Acts made little immediate difference. His- 
tory may repeat itself once more, but there is no guar- 
antee that it will, and much to indicate that it will not. 
Party politics have hitherto rested on a tacit agreement 
between the parties on the really fundamental issues, 
involving an understanding not to undo each other’s 
work, combined with a difference in point of view as 
to how and how soon the needed changes should be 
made. If one looks back at the legislation of the nine- 
teenth century, one will find the general movement 
from Protection to Free Trade in commerce, and from 
laissez-faire to socialisation in industry, was as much 
due to the Conservatives as to the Liberals. But those 
days are now passed : the Labour Party is in principle 
sharply divided from the older parties. The division 
is not merely political; it is also economic, and it 
touches economics at its most burning issue, the dis- 
tribution of wealth. We may try and blink the fact, 
but it remains one that up till now the interests of big 
property, the ‘ have much,’ have ruled for their own 
good directly, and for the good of the ‘ have not 
much ’ only indirectly ; we are now on the eve of the 
rule of the latter for their own good directly, and only 
very indirectly for the good of the ‘have much.’ 
Another way of putting it is that the old parties stand 
directly for production, and indirectly for distribution : 
the Labour Party stands directly for better distribu- 
tion, and indirectly for production. Time alone can 
say whether the second way is to ‘ throw away the baby 
with the bath.’ . 
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The elector, then, who is about to make use of his 
quinquennial sovereignty, as Rousseau might have 
put it, will probably have to make a decision far more 
momentous than either he or his fathers have had to 
make ; and we shall see that the next General Election 
will be not only more important, but also be of a dif- 
ferent nature from the usual appeal to the people in 
the British democratic system. 

To understand this, and to answer the question 
whether the change is a good one, we must analyse very 
briefly the theory and practice of our democracy, so as 
to be quite clear about the part played normally by our 
‘sovereign ’ elector. 

In theory, the expressed will of over twenty-eight 
million electors of Great Britain as to who shall for a 
period of five years make laws, oversee finance, and 
criticise the Government is absolute and effective ; fur- 
ther, that will indirectly settles who shall actually 
govern, since the Government is responsible to, and 
can only be maintained with the favour of, the elected 
legislators. In practice, this ‘ will of the people’ is 
much less effective, since it is subject, first, to the 
organization necessary to make it at all effective—.e., 
the organization of the parties, which, without being 
directly responsible to anybody, nominate the candi- 
dates for Parliament and arrange a programme of 
action ; secondly, to the actual Government, which has 
come more and more to monopolise the initiative and 
control of legislation itself during its period of office. 

The elector, who is offered the noble position of 
‘ part-sovereign,’ and whose will, he is told, is the final 
word that counts, may, therefore, feel that all this 
struggle for democracy and equality of political rights 
has meant very little indeed, he may look with an 
eye of envy at the proud status of the citizens of certain 
other countries, who apparently enjoy so much fuller 
political power, and he may look forward to the coming 
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election as a step in the direction of completer demo- 
cracy. He has heard of the Referendum, which gives 
every citizen the power to make a decision as absolute 
and final as that of anyone else, not merely as to who 
shall represent him, but as to whether such and such a 
bill shall become law. The ‘ Initiative’ goes much 
further by giving the citizen the right to propose any 
new legislation he may fancy. The election of rulers, 
administrators, and even of judges, has given electors 
in certain places the final say as to who shall govern 
them, from the President of the country to the 
humblest mayor; while the ‘ Recall ’ makes them irre- 
sponsible judges of the conduct of those they have 
elected, without their having the benefit of a trial. The 
system by which candidates are nominated in the 
U.S.A. enables the electors not only to accept or reject 
those presented, but to select who shall be presented. 
In a federation, the citizen’s small power in the federa- 
tion is compensated for by his greater power in the 
State or Commune, with the result that he becomes 
himself a direct legislator in certain Swiss Communes. 
While, finally, the elector may be content to start with 
the consideration of a reform with which he is more 
familiar, Proportional Representation, whereby it is 
possible to avoid the anomaly of legislators represent- 
ing a minority only of their constituencies. 

In such ways, he will feel that it is possible to solve 
the puzzle, which Rousseau had thought insoluble— 
viz., how to have a large state which is truly demo- 
cratic. Yet, strangely enough, despite the fact that 
they have been discussed, none of these ideas have 
really found favour with us. Has this meant that the 
‘ sovereignty ’ of the British elector is limited, or has 
the political genius of the British people been wise 
enough to see that the new democratic tricks are 
nothing but tricks narrowing rather than enlarging the 
function of the citizen? , 
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Democracy and the General Election 


There are, we believe, two ends which true demo- 
cracy must try to attain; it must aim at obtaining the 
ood of all; it must aim at giving effect to the will of 
all; there is also one condition it must fulfil ; it must be 
moral, Let us notice this condition first. 

The State, to be a moral institution at all, must do 
no wrong, and, within certain limits must let no wrong 
be done. This may be expressed in various ways : we 
may say, with the scholastics, that the law of the State, 
or the ‘ positive’ law, can never be more than the 
application of the natural law to the special subject- 
matter with which the State deals; or we may say in 
more modern terminology that the State must limit 
itself to the enforcing of what the moral conscience of 
Society thinks should be enforced by force of law, and 
to the regulation of matters morally indifferent, such 
as the law of the road. But however we put it, it is 
recognised not only by Catholics, but by all serious 
political philosophers that the days of Hobbes and 
Austin, who exalted the laws of the State above the 
laws of nature, are gone: such a doctrine, apart from 
its immorality, leads to the enslaving of man either to 
an impersonal least common denominator, or to a so- 
called general will, which is usually the will of a small 
minority of self-constituted leaders as in Hegelian 
Prussia or Soviet Russia. 

Given this, the State must be for the good of all. 
Before seeing what this means in a democracy, let us 
deal with a temptation, to which nearly all citizens are 
liable from time to time. The good of all, they think, 
is a perfectly simple end in the abstract; it can be 
studied and thought out; it can then be realised by the 
authority of a great personal leader, to whom all 
authority is committed. What is absurd is to imagine 
that a limping, hesitating, self-conscious democracy, 
progressing by trial and error, can either clearly con- 
ceive it, still less pretend to attain it by any but the 
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most roundabout roads. If we are serious in our desire 
to attain the good of all, let us turn to those whose 
profession it is to think, or entrust ourselves to a 
super-man; democracy under these circumstances is 
but a pretence. This we know to be no fanciful temp- 
tation, since democracy abroad is on its trial, and 1s 
being judged severely. But in the case of England the 
question is not what is the ideal system; the ‘ live’ 
question is, and always has been, what kind of system 
can we stand? It is within these limits only that we 
need enquire. The moment an Englishman gets used 
to a thing he begins to look upon it as inevitable and 
as part of his life, unless a shock should unsettle his 
complacency ; and this instinct is one of his best safe- 
guards. It is the sign of true conservatism, the con- 
servatism of a Burke, which consists in viewing the 
religious, social and political activities of man as the 
result of years of silent and very complicated growth. 
They are a living thing, as living as the individual for 
whose benefit they exist; they can be developed—not 
changed. The Englishman instinctively distrusts the 
professional reformer, who presents him with a ready- 
made theory, however plausible: it is like asking a 
man to substitute a perfect Robot for his imperfect 
child. The theorist, however successful in his analysis 
of dead matter, however skilful in his study of animal 
life, is bound to be only plausible when he comes to 
deal with the infinite complexities of man’s social life. 
The general propositions enunciating the ends of poli- 
tical life are clear enough, the particular ways in which 
these ends are to be attained in this and that concrete 
medium so baffling to analyse, are obscure. It is this 
instinctive distrust of the a priori thinker, and this love 
of muddling through that makes the Englishman fight 
shy of the one-man rule, however easy it may be to 
show him the advantages of a dictatorship. He feels 
that Napoleon III or King Amanullah are commoner 
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types of dictators than Mussolini, about whose work, 
even, he will not allow himself to judge till it has been 
tested by future generations. Peter the Great was his 
prototype, and half the modern troubles of Russia are 
his direct inheritance. The only good of all, then, 
which we can stand is a good of all aimed at by a 
democratic system, and we need not consider any ideal 
good or any ideal State. 

To understand this democratic view of the good of 
all, we must take it in connection with the second end 
of democracy, the giving effect to the will of all. This 
might be better described as the ‘say’ of all. The 
elector wishes that, while the State should be governed 
for the good of all, he should have a ‘say,’ at least 
equal to anyone else’s in the main lines of national 
policy in all its important departments, for he feels, 
both from the lessons of history, and from his own ex- 
perience of men, that, over a long period of years, no 
one is better fitted to see that this national policy is not 
in the interests of a privileged minority than the people 
as a whole. The business of governing is highly 
skilled, and no democrat in his senses can pretend that 
the people can undertake it : the purely technical part 
of it calls for the services of trained experts, in no way 
at the mercy of changing parties ; while the direction of 
policy and the solving of problems that arise daily in 
the working of an organization dealing with changing 
circumstances calls for the quickest, soundest, and 
most reliable combination of ability and common 
sense, which we recognise to be the special qualifica- 
tions of a statesman or, in a lesser degree, of a politi- 
cian. But this organization and its direction is for the 
good of all, and no one, in the last resort, is so well 
able to say what is the good of all, as he who wants 
that good; no one knows so well as the wearer when 
and where the shoe pinches, therefore each and every 
wearer must be effectively heard. 
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At first sight, it might seem that the new devices in 
working a democratic political system, which we 
noticed above, would enable the voice of the citizen 
to be more effectively heard, and so give him a better 
opportunity of fulfilling his part in the democracy, and 
yet without hindering the effective working of the 
Government. Is this so? Are they not rather tending 
to entrust the actual policy and government of the 
State, and in some cases, as nearly as may be, the 
actual technical administration, to the people itself, 
thereby imperilling the condition of any democracy, 
that there should be good and effective ruling? In so 
doing are they not, paradoxically enough, imperilling 
the very purpose of democracy, viz. : to guarantee the 
right of each and every citizen to have an absolute and 
effective ‘ say ’ as to when and where the shoe pinches, 
and as to the possible remedies ? 

There can hardly be two opinions as to the first 
consequence, and it is admitted by those who advocate 
the new direct democracy, as it is called. The work of 
the politician and of the technical administration tends 
to becgme more and more a matter of setting the 
proper questions to the electorate on matters of de- 
tailed legislation and policy, a large part of which 
cannot be understood by the majority of the people. 
The answer so obtained can have no reference to the 
end of the legislation, which is the good of all, since 
to be able to judge of a policy in terms of its end one 
must understand it thoroughly. In the special case 
of the Initiative, there cannot exist even that minimum 
of continuity of policy, which is absolutely essential if 
the nation is not to be at the mercy of every wind. It 
may be objected that this argument would lead logic- 
ally to the restricting of the franchise to the educated, 
or, at least, to plural voting—i.e., giving more votes 
to the educated—a change that all would call undemo- 
cratic. We agree in the case of these new devices, but 
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Democracy and the General Election 


it is to misunderstand the special genius of the old- 
fashioned representative or indirect democracy to 
advocate any franchise but the system of one man (or 
woman) one vote, and this is where the second conse- 
quence—v7z., that not even the ‘ say’ of all can be 
made effective—can be shown to follow. If there is 
some guarantee of good and steady government, it 1s 
possible and necessary for every citizen to have his 
‘say’ as to where the shoe pinches. A shoe can only 
pinch—to keep up the simile—when it is being worn 
and of some use: it is the defect in an otherwise toler- 
able and useful whole which can be properly pointed 
out and remedied. The direct democracy must tend 
either to such discontinuity and unsettlement of policy 
as to threaten a throwing away of the shoe without any 
guarantee of a better one. To prevent this a restricted 
franchise would be essential, which would be unde- 
mocratic ; in our system, where the people do not try 
to govern, but are really—and over a long period of 
time—making themselves sufficiently felt to be the 
real guiding hand, it would be a bad mistake, for the 
State should be guided in the interests of all. 

The most striking example of an apparently demo- 
cratic reform, which, in reality, defeats its own 
purpose, is the Recall, which has been introduced in 
some of the States of the U.S.A. What finer tribute 
to the citizen could there be than, by giving him the 
power of recalling them, to make him the ever-watchful 
judge of those to whom he has entrusted the reins of 
office? Yet its effect is so to shackle the administrator 
that he dare not act disinterestedly at all, since his 
bread and butter depend on pleasing the people in all 
its moods. Such a democratic measure is a return to 
the system when judges were at the mercy of an irre- 
sponsible king, for who could be more irresponsible 
than a mass of people giving an opinion on a matter of 
which they are not in a fit state to judge? In general, 
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the tendency in certain democracies to overload the 
decisions that have to be made by the citizens forces 
the latter to act irresponsibly ; and if we have to choose, 
the irresponsibility of one intelligent, even if vicious, 
man is preferable to the majority of an irresponsible 
multitude, for that is to trust to an impersonal and 
blind force. 

There are two possible ways in which a number of 
people can come to an agreement about a course to be 
pursued for the good of all. One way is to propose the 
alternative to all the people, and let them vote yes or 
no, thus deceiving them into the belief that their voice 
is of great weight in deciding what is to be done, when, 
in fact, its importance in each individual case is very 
small. The other way is to sit round a table and dis- 
cuss the measure, thus, with good will, arriving at a 
decision which is something more than the common de- - 
nominator of the individual wills of all present. On 
such occasions it is always felt that if the discussion 
has not led to unanimity, but instead to a division, it 
has almost failed. In the second case, the good of all 
is more likely to be accomplished than in the first, but 
the problem of dealing with large numbers arises. 
Democracy by mass vote gives at least the appearance 
of being a mass decision, while democracy by discus- 
sion appears to be unworkable except with small num- 
bers. Yet by the combination of sound representation 
with the organisation of a party system, which is truly 
the expression of the thoughts and discussions of the 
citizens, the difficulty can be overcome. Where there 
exists true citizenship—i.e., where the great number 
of citizens are intelligently interested in the affairs of 
the country, where the parties are not imposed on the 
people by force of the sheer weight of oratorical and 
literary monopoly, but really spring from the people, 
voicing their inarticulate thoughts, and where the 
points of party policy put before the citizens are the 
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result of the serious discussion of the best minds, there 
is every reason to believe that the citizen’s periodical 
vote is something far deeper, far more sovereign, and 
far more likely to effect the double purpose of demo- 
cracy—viz., the good of all and the ‘ say ’ of all—than 
the direct democracy advocated so often abroad. The 
one requisite is sound citizenship, and that depends 
very largely on the native virtues of the people— 
virtues, which years of political freedom have given 
Englishmen in a large measure—and on the educative 
powers of the system itself. Our old-fashioned 
methods, combined, as they are, with a broadly 
conceived local government, are certainly not less 
educative in respect of citizenship than direct demo- 
cracy, which tends to substitute decision-making for 
thought. This is not to say that all is well with our 
system or our parties; there will be, as there always 
have been, reforms; for our constitution is alive and 
growing ; there have been great improvements in the 
quality of the different parties, if we are correct in our 
analysis of an ideal party, and there is room for still 
more ; but it is not mere self admiration to say that the 
British Constitution, the mother of all modern demo- 
cratic constitutions, has little to learn from her 
daughters. 

The elector, then, who is called to make his decision 
in a few weeks may rest assured that his act is as 
worthy of his citizenship as any democratic system yet 
devised could make it. But it will be clear from the 
above that, for once, his decision will be more akin to 
the decisions of electors in direct democracies, than the 
normal and most important function of the citizen in 
our indirect system. We have seen that the convention 
on which our democracy rests is that the parties shall 
not differ fundamentally, else the danger of discon- 
tinuity in government, the danger to the sound ruling 
which is the condition of the good of all, and of the 
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‘say’ of all. Now, the elector is likely to have to make 
a decision which will determine whether a fundament- 
ally different economic policy shall obtain in this 
country. Such a decision, if we are right, bears a close 
resemblance to a Referendum on whether England’s 
wealth shall be developed on the principle of freedom 
and production or on that of state control and better 
distribution. And so, for once, we find ourselves drift- 
ing into direct democracy. It cannot be doubted that 
this real division between parties destined to succeed 
each other in power will tend to force a greater number 
of issues before the people, thus multiplying general 
elections, which are really disguised Referendums. 
This, we maintain, so far from exalting the sovereignty 
of the citizen, really impairs it, and is to be looked 
upon as the real danger to our constitution. A de- 
mocracy which is not successful in giving the people 
sound and stable government must lead to anarchy or 
reaction, two dangers so far admirably avoided in this 
country. Our hope for the future must be founded on 
the excellent political education of the people—itself 
the consequence of our own type of democracy—and 
on the extraordinary flexibility and vitality of our 
political institutions, which have adapted themselves 
to situations hardly less dangerous in the past. But it 
should be again emphasised that the elector need not 
fear either the continuance in power of the Conserva- 
tives, or the advent of Labour, so much as the possible 
friction resulting from the fundamental divergence 
between them; for this will mean that the government 
of the country may not be properly carried on, and 
that is a necessary condition of the two ends of any real 
democracy and of any real sovereignty of the people— 
namely, the good of all and the ‘ say’ of all. 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND LAW' 


A QUOTATION from the fearless and original 
thought of Baron Friedrich von Hugel’ will be 
our justification with those who may consider our 
praise of St. Thomas Aquinas unjustly superlative. 
He writes: ‘. . . . this Norman-Italian Friar Noble, 
a soul so apparently derivative and abstractive, is more 
complete and balanced and penetrates to the specific 
genus of Christianity more deeply than Saints Paul 
and Augustine, with all their directness and intensity. 
.... No one has put this point better than Professor 
Troeltsch : “‘ The decisive point here is the conception 
peculiar to the Middle Ages of what is Christian as 
supernatural.” ’ 

Whilst I hesitate to give my master, St. Thomas, 
the praise of this latest panegyrist, I feel that his 
words will be a clue to my attempt to deal with St. 
Thomas and Law. Indeed, the names mentioned in 
the quotation are more akin to the subject of this paper 
than, perhaps, the writer thought. In the life of St. 
Paul the idea of Law had played almost the major 
part. The seeming opposition between Law and faith, 
or works and faith, had, for a moment, led him into 
opposition with a section of the Church; and even with 
St. Peter. Augustine, too, like St. Paul, had come 
to an intellectual and practical rejection of Manichean 
Dualism by the master-vision of a creative Law which 
was, at the same time, one, good, and all-powerful ; 
indeed so powerful in its goodness as to be able to turn 
evil to good. 

If, then, as von Hugel and Troeltsch remark, 
Aquinas has outdistanced Paul and Augustine in his 


‘ A paper read to the Aquinas Society in the Common Room, 
Middle Temple, London. 


* Essays and Addresses (J. M. Dent, 1921), p. 87. 
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presentation of Christianity as the supplement and 
perfection of nature, few spheres of St. Thomas’s 
thought present, as the sphere of Law presents, his 
special genius. . 

That special genius found itself by nature and cir- 
cumstance drawn to the profound study of the prin- 
ciples of Law. Perhaps the world has never known a 
mind of greater analytical and synthetical power. If 
we were asked what word or idea we should single out 
as indicative of the mind of Aquinas, we should single 
out the word Ordo or Order. In seeking for order, 
even amongst a mass of seemingly disorderly facts or 
theories, it is often amazing how he finds a hidden 
law. It would almost seem as if unity, order, law was 
the first quality his mind sought in all its life-long 
searching. 

Such was his mental nature. But his instinct for Law 
was furthered by the circumstances of his time. He 
was so much a child of his age, and even of his gen- 
eration, that, had he been born a generation sooner— 
or even later—his legacy to all time might have been 
less generous. His vast powers of synthesis working 
on a memory of equal calibre enabled him to use all 
that previous thinkers had discovered in the matter 
of Law. Yet though he borrowed, as no other thinker 
has ever borrowed, from the past, he overpaid his bor- 
rowings with usurious interest. Only those who have 
second-hand acquaintance with his thought could look 
on him as a mere summarist or compiler. Even Aris- 
totle’s master-piece, the Nicomachean Ethics, is so 
enriched in form and matter by Aquinas that it might 
well be disputed who is the real founder of Ethics as 
a Science. 

As St. Thomas borrowed heavily from his intellec- 
tual contemporaries of all the preceding centuries, he 
borrowed equally from the men of thought and action 
whom he found in the world of his day. He was a 
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St. Thomas Aquinas and Law 


kinsman of Frederick II, who, in 1231, had commis- 
sioned Pietro delle Vigne to draw up the famous code 
called ‘ The Laws of Sicily.’ Later on, he was the 
fellow-friar of Raymund of Pennafort, of Spanish 
birth and Bolognese training, whose Decretals, pub- 
lished in 1234, were designed by Gregory IX as an 
answer to the Emperor’s Laws of Sicily. So close was 
the intellectual fellowship between Raymund of Pen- 
nafort and St. Thomas that the latter’s apologetic 
masterpiece, the Summa Contra Gentiles, was sug- 
gested by the former. 

A chronological view of St. Thomas’s studies on 
Law shows how continuous and deep was his thought. 
Already (A.D. 1254-56), between his twenty-seventh 
and thirtieth year, he is explaining and enriching the 
scanty reference to the Law of the Decalogue in his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
The commentary, though much fuller and richer than 
the text commented, has scarcely five thousand words. 
Few authorities are quoted. Aristotle is quoted most; 
yet only his Metaphysics and Ethics; never his Poli- 
tics. Yet the slender treatise of Aquinas is an amazing 
achievement of a mind still under thirty years. 

Four or five years later he published his Summa 
Contra Gentiles, suggested and no doubt revised by 
Raymund of Pennafort. As might be expected in a 
book written to meet discussion with Jews and Moham- 
medans, there is a treatise on the Old Law. But as the 
book had to study brevity, the treatise on Law is of no 
greater length than that of his commentary on the 
Lombard. Yet it touches on the analysis of the Thorah 
which was to make so valuable a part of his final 
treatise on Law. 

That final and classical treatise, De Lege (On Law), 
was written as part of his Summa Theologica at 
Bologna, the home of Legal Science, in the fullness 
of his mental power, about two vears before his death. 
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The vast work, the Summa Theologica, of which 
this treatise On Law is a part, was and still is the 
greatest, if not the only, synthesis of human thought. 
None of the intellectual giants of Hellas had dreamed 
—or at least had realised their dream—of setting out 
the thoughts that really mattered in a unity of thought. 
But what Hellas had not the mind or courage to 
attempt, the Dumb Ox of Sicily attempted and 
achieved. The Summa Theologica, like so many of 
the architectural achievements of his age, is not just a 
masterpiece; but a masterpiece of masterpieces. In 
design and craftsmanship it is incomparable as a 
whole; yet the several parts that make up the whole 
are classical in their perfection. Even the thirteenth 
century that witnessed so many achievements of daring 
originality was amazed at what St. Thomas had accom- 
plished in his newly-created Science of Ethics, so 
soberly called the Secunda Pars. Fitly placed in that 
Ethical treatise, and fitly companioned with Grace as 
a help to man in his way to his end, was found the 
treatise on Law. 

To place the treatise of Law where St. Thomas had 
placed it in the vast synthesis of human thought was a 
stroke of scientific genius. By housing the treatise on 
Law within the large liberties of Ethics it was made 
clear that even the Aristotelian Politics were in their 
essence ethical. To make this clear was to avoid the 
very imminent danger of making ethics political. It 
is not certain that Aristotle avoided this danger, even 
after Plato’s Republic had seemed to demand of the 
organised Community—the TIOAI=, the same moral 
virtues as were demanded of each citizen. It had not 
escaped the eye of St. Thomas that in his ethical 
teaching, Aristotle ‘the Philosopher intended to treat 
of virtues as directed to civic life.”* Such a view of 
Ethics was incomplete rather than inaccurate; but its 


* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, Qu. 161, Art. 1, Obj. 5. 
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incompleteness could turn to dangerous inaccuracy if 
Ethics became a branch of Politics. It is significant 
of this danger that some of our recent Aristotelian 
experts have maintained that the subordination of 
Ethics to Politics is the true idea of Aristotle. What- 
ever may be the opinion of modern followers or his- 
torians of Aristotle, his most accredited commentator, 
Aquinas, by placing the treatise on Law and Politics 
in the larger treatise of Ethics, has left no burden of 
doubt upon his own followers. 

The number of authors quoted has grown since, 
some twenty years before, he had written his first 
thoughts on Law. Yet even this growth has left the 
number quoted still far from many. Amongst the 
Greeks, Plato and Aristotle, among the Romans, 
Cicero (in his Rhetoric and Offices), amongst the 
jurists, Papinianus and Ulpian, amongst the Christian 
fathers, Chrysostom, Hilary, Jerome, the pseudo- 
Dionysius, Augustine, Boethius, Gregory, Isidore, 
Rabanus, John Damascene, amongst the Jews, 
Josephus and Moses Maimonides, amongst the Col- 
lections, the Corpus Juris Civilis, the Decretum of 
Gratian, the Decretales of Gregory IX. No philoso- 
pher is so often quoted as Aristotle ; no Christian writer 
is so often quoted as Augustine. He quotes Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, Physics, Rhetoric, and 
Heaven and Earth. He quotes Augustine’s Free Will, 
Against Faustus, the Confessions, the City of God, 
On True Religion, The Trinity, Nature and Grace, 
Christian Doctrine, Enchiridion, On Instructing the 
Unlettered, On Wedding Boons, Genesis, On the 
Spirit and the Letter, On the Gospel of St. John, On 
the Usefulness of Belief. Wis bibliography has 
scarcely the names of fifty books. But they are for all 
time the fifty best books which the intelligence of a 
genius found ample as material for building up the 
structure of his own original thoucht. 
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There was urgent need for such a scientific struc- 
ture if Law was not to lose all claim or chance to be a 
Science. The state of legal thought, even in the thir- 
teenth century, may well be summed up in the open- 
ing words of Professor W. A. Hunter’s treatise on 
Roman Law: ‘ The first sections of the Institutes of 
Gaius and Justinian attempt an explanation of the 
most general ideas of Law. The effort was, to a great 
extent, frustrated by the weakness of the Roman 
jurists in the Philosophy of Law, and the defect of 
their technical language.”* 


The little philosophy which had tinted Roman Law 
was not Platonic idealism nor Peripatetic intellectual- 
ism, but what we might call Stoic pragmatism. Under 
its sway Roman Law and Roman Justice became, not 
the fine Ars boni et aequi, the Art of the Good and 
Right, as defined by Celsus, but the art of widening 
the swoop of the Imperial eagles. This degradation 
of Roman Law had been forestalled by the degrada- 
tion of Greek Ethics, which, having made the City or 
State the final cause of the ethical man, gradually 
made the City or State the final arbiter of ethical right 
and wrong. 


So much had happened since Plato and Aristotle 
had created Greek thought and Romulus and Remus 
had founded the Urbs Romana that St. Thomas 
seemed born in a certain fullness of time. If we take 
three names from those whose works he quotes, it is 
both because they three are the three thinkers whom he 
mostly follows, and because they are typical of the 
three great peoples whose thought has been for the 
first time given a scientific fusion and unity in his syn- 
thesis. These three are Aristotle the Greek, Augus- 
tine the Roman, and Moses Maimonides the Jew. 


* Roman Law, by William A. Hunter, M.A. (London: Wm. 
Maxwell & Son, 1876), p. xxxvii. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas and Law 


It would be difficult to narrow even into a lecture, 
and still more difficult to compress into a paragraph all 
that St. Thomas’s treatise on Law owes to the thought 
of Aristotle. No little of that debt to the one he calls 
‘the Philosopher’ is the Hellenic austerity of style, 
which is as perfect an expression of intellectual truth 
as the Parthenon is of intellectual beauty. But 
although the Metaphysics of Aristotle is only rarely 
quoted, the ideas of unity and causality are too closely 
woven into the treatise for us to be able to estimate 
the debt to Aristotle by mere quotations. Again, it 
would be impossible to appraise the influence of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics and Psychology. These two sciences are 
of such importance to any true knowledge of the func- 
tion of Law that the legal profession, like any other 
liberal profession—medical, sacerdotal—if shorn of 
them becomes mere craftsmanship instead of culture. 
These self-evident principles need no reinforcing 
within walls where another Thomas was the fine flower 
of the English Renaissance. 

If it is hard to tax St. Thomas’s debt to the Greek 
Aristotle, it is still harder to say what he owes to the 
Roman Augustine. If Harnack may be taken as a 
fair judge : 

Augustine’s living has been incessantly lived in the 
course of the fifteen hundred years that have followed. Even 
to our own days interior and exterior living piety among 
Catholics as well as the mode of its expression has been 
essentially Augustinian ; the soul is permeated by his senti- 
ment, it feels as he felt and thinks as he thought. It is the 
same with many Protestants also, and they are by no means 
the worst. And even those to whom dogma is but a relic of 


the past proclaim that Augustine’s influence will last for 
ever.° 


No wonder that in his hundred best books—amongst 
which the majority were on Law—Lord Acton should 


*A. Harnack: The Essence of Christianity (London, 1900), 
p. 161. 
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place the Letters of Augustine. In the difficult matter 
of Law St. Thomas quotes mainly St. Augustine’s 
treatise on the Trinity—his Confessions, his City of 
God, and his treatise on Free Will. Each of these 
profoundly original works was of importance to the 
scientific development of Law. In his doctrine of the 
Trinity the best thought of Plato, and even of Aris- 
totle, was used to analyse the essential life and inward 
relationship of Infinite Intelligence and Will. The 
foresight and fore-ordering of this Infinite were stated 
in terms intelligible by men. In his doctrine of Free- 
Will he provided a needed commentary on Plato’s 
apophthegm that Law-makers—i.e., Statesmen— 
should be artificers of Freedom. Lastly, in his Con- 
fessions and City of God, not only did he originate 
two undying classes of literature—Autobiography and 
the Philosophy of History—but he showed how 
nothing, not even the course of the individual mind 
and will, nor the still vaster course of human history, 
is exempt from law. Even the presence of miracles in 
the normal course of nature is not an interruption of 
the steady sovereignty of Law, but the supremacy of 
a higher over a lower law. No wonder, when replying 
to his question ‘ Whether all human affairs are subject 
to the Eternal Law? ’* Aquinas quotes from The City 
of God: ‘ Nothing evades the laws of the most high 
Creator and Governor, for by Him the peace of the 
universe is established.’’ Perhaps in making the Philo- 
sophy of History a study on the City—albeit the City 
of God—St. Augustine was quietly supplementing the 
incomplete view of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, that 
the good human act and the good human law should 
be directed to the peaceful self-sufficient human 
City. The Word made Flesh had dwelt for a time, 


* Ta IIae, Qu. 93, Art. 6. On the contrary. 
? De Civ, Dei., ch. xix. 
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and had died in this human City to assure mankind 
that ‘ we have not here an abiding city, but we seek 
one that is to come.’* 


The borrowings which St. Thomas made from the 
Greek Aristotle and the Roman Augustine were sup- 
plemented by borrowings from the Spanish Jew, 
Moses Maimonides. This great thinker, who died a 
few years before St. Thomas’s birth, was almost the 
last of the Judaic effort to wed the wisdom of the 
Greeks. It is significant that the influence of Maimon- 
ides was greater among the Christians than amongst 
his fellow-Jews; and perhaps greatest with Aquinas. 
The blend of Aristotelian intellectualism and realism 
with Judaic revelation was a quality of Maimonides 
which St. Thomas, more than any Catholic thinker, 
might be expected to appreciate. To give praise where 
due, we must confess that had Moses Maimonides not 
written his famous book, Guide of the Doubting, there 
would never have been written a still more famous 
book, St. Thomas’s treatise on Law. 


It is now necessary to undertake the hopeless task 
of setting before you in outline this masterpiece of 
St. Thomas. Two quotations may serve to make clear 
what otherwise I should leave obscure. ‘As the type 
of the divine wisdom inasmuch as by it all things are 
made has the character of ART; so the type of the 
divine Wisdom as moving all things to their end has 
the character of Law.’® In other words, Art is the 
idea of making things; Law is the idea of moving 
things made. Or, again, Art is the idea that brings 
things into being ; Law is the idea that moves things to 
their well-being. 


* Heb. xiii, 14. 
* Ja [Jae, Qu. 93, Art. 1. 
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To this principle we will add another in the words of 
St. Thomas, when showing the need of a Natural 
Law: 


Law, being a rule and measure, can be in a person in 
two ways; in one way as in him that rules and measures ; 
in another way as in that which is ruled and measured. . . . 
Wherefore since all things subject to divine providence are 
ruled and measured by the eternal Law, it is evident that all 
things partake somewhat of the eternal Law in so far as, 
namely, from its being imprinted on them they derive their 
respective inclinations to their proper acts and ends. Now 
among all others the rational creature is subject to divine 
providence in the most excellent way, in so far as it partakes 
of a share of providence by being provident both for itself 
and for others. Wherefore it has a share of the eternal 
Reason, whereby it has a natural inclination to its proper 
act and end; and this participation of the eternal Law in the 
rational creature is called the Natural Law."® 


Before venturing to apply these principles to the 
divisions and details of St. Thomas’s treatise on Law, 
let me here forestall an objection which may arise in 
your minds. The word and idea ‘ Law ’ is very simple 
both in origin and implication. It arose in simple 
communities of men who needed an official settlement 
of contentious doubts and misunderstandings. It im- 
plied merely an official ruling by one having the right 
to voice the community. But this gives the simple 
idea of Law no right to be made a vast cosmic gener- 
alisation applied not merely to the Universe, but even 
to the Intelligence which is taken to direct the 
Universe. 


To this most self-diffident doubt I would reply by 
taking the fact as a fact. If in point of fact the word 
law 1s now amongst the most world-embracing in 
human speech this fact is of undeniable significance. 
Universal acceptance of a word or idea is usually 
proof-positive of its validity. Securus judicat orbis 


2¢ Ja [Iae, Qu. gr, Art. a. 
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terrarum. Thus though we do not know the origin and 
first meaning of such simple words as one, or part, or 
whole, or thing, yet these words which, in their world- 
wide meaning, can be applied accurately by the 
average man or woman are yet seen by the philosopher 
to be the very matter of all philosophical thinking. If, 
then, the word ‘ law,’ which originally may have meant 
some official ruling by authority, has now become a 
necessary thought-form for every kind of Science, we 
may conclude that an intelligent view of the Universe 
is the implicit certitude of the man in the street and 
the scholar in the library or laboratory. 

It is, therefore, to be expected that the sound 
thought of St. Thomas would begin his treatise on 
Law at the beginning. As the Universe has an Intelli- 
gent Maker and a good end, the primary Law is the 
divine Wisdom moving all things—necessary things 
necessarily; free things freely—to their end. 

But correlative to this law in the giver of the Law 
is the law in the recipient of the Law. Here the present 
writer may make what is perhaps a humble and is at 
least a sincere confession. For some forty years his 
mind was perplexed by finding that though scientists 
were constantly using the term ‘ Law of Nature,’ no- 
where could he find a satisfactory definition of a ‘ Law 
of Nature.’ Scientists were more intent on using the 
term than on defining it. At last the passage from St. 
Thomas’s treatise on Law ended the anxiety of forty 
years. A Law of Nature, not in the giver but in the 
receiver, is “ the natural inclination of a being to its 
proper act and end.’ Of course this Law in beings 
that are not conscious or reflectively self-conscious is 
not a self-conscious inclination. But intelligent be- 
ings, as men, who have reflective self-consciousness, 
have this inclination in an intelligent form that quali- 
fies it as properly Law. In contradistinction to a 
written law, this Natural Law, or Law of Nature, may 
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be called a lex indita: which our English translators 
of the Summa have called an Instilled Law. 

But the written Law is promulgated either by reason 
unenlightened by faith (Human Law), or by reason 
enlightened by faith (Divine Law). The Divine Law 
is two—the Oxp Law, or Mosaic Law, and the New 
Law, or CurRIsTIAN Law. Moreover, this Human 
Law, which should be a derivation from the Natural 
Law, is either Law or Nations (/us Gentium) or 
Crvit Law (/us Civile)." 

To measure the contribution of St. Thomas to these 
deep questions of Law might well baffle any historian 
of philosophical thought, or indeed of political institu- 
tions. Such historians are gradually coming to ask 
themselves if this treatise on Law, written in Bologna 
about 1272, was not in time the first and in importance 
the greatest of any such treatise to be written. The 
vast synthesis of thought, wherein this treatise on Law 
found itself a part, has begotten a school of thinkers. 
Modern historians of International Law are frankly 
realising that from this Thomistic school of thinkers 
sprang the Science of Law, National and_ Inter- 
national. When the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton undertook to republish the leading classics of In- 
ternational Law it is not without significance that their 

"' The following scheme, drawn from Ia Ilae, Qqu. go-108, 
may be of use. 
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first published classic was the De /ndis relectio prior 
of the Spanish Dominican, Francis de Victoria (1480- 
1546), delivered at Salamanca in 1532 (first published 
Lyons, 1557). In his preface to this Carnegie reprint 
and translation, the editor, James Brown Scott, writes : 


The general editor is unwilling to allow the volume to 
go to press without a tribute in passing to the broad-minded 
and generous-hearted Dominican, justly regarded as one of 
the founders of International Law, and whose two tractates 
here reproduced are, as Thucydides would say, a posses- 
sion to the international lawyer. . . . They are sufficient, 
however, to show that International Law is not a thing of 
our day or generation, or of the Hague Conference, nor 
indeed the creation of Grotius, but that the system is 
almost as old as the New World.’* 


In the same re-edition of de Victoria’s work, Pro- 
fessor Nys writes that Grotius quotes Franciscus de 
Victoria in the Prolegomena to his De jure belli et 
pacis; and that in Mare Liberum Grotius often men- 
tions de Victoria. Indeed, Hermann Conring (1606- 


1681), professor of Helmstaedt, ‘insists on the fact 
that Franciscus de Victoria was the first to raise moral 
problems in juridic questions. . . . If Grotius produced 
the incomparable book De jure belli et pacis, he owes 
it to his reading of the Spanish jurisconsults, Fer- 
dinand Vasquez and Diego Covarruvias, who had in 
their turn made use of their master, Franciscus de 
Victoria.’‘* Henry Wheaton,“* James Lorimer,” 
Thomas Erskine Holland,** Thomas Alfred Walker,’ 

'? Classics of International Law, De Indis et de Jure Belli Re- 
lectiones, Franciscus de Victoria (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1917), Preface, p. 5. 

8 Tbid., p. 98. 

History of the Law of Nations in Europe and America. 

'S The Institutes of the Law of Nations. 

16 Studies in International Law. 


"' History of the Law of Nations. 
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have all given Franciscus de Victoria his rightful place 
as a pioneer of International Law. But whatever praise 
is given to the school of de Victoria is rightly handed 
on to the genius of St. Thomas Aquinas, from whom 
the principles of their more detailed thought were 
borrowed. His vast, accurate, scientific synthesis of 
thought not only by its fullness gave them a lading 
and a destination, but by its accuracy kept them in the 
fairway of truth. 


Maine, in his Ancient Law, has succeeded in sug- 
gesting a further effect of St. Thomas’s handling of 
the Natural Law and Natural Rights. After speaking 
of the enthusiasm of French jurists for the Natural 
Law, he writes : 


The American lawyers of the time, and especially those 
of Virginia, appear to have possessed a stock of knowledge 
which differed chiefly from that of their English contem- 
poraries in including much which could have been derived 
from the legal literature of continental Europe. A very few 
glances at the writings of Jefferson will show how strongly 
his mind was affected by the semi-juridical, semi-popular 
opinions fashionable in France; and we cannot doubt that 
it was sympathy with the peculiar ideas of the French jurists 
which led him and other colonial lawyers who guided the 
course of events in America to join the specially French 
assumption that ‘ all men are born equal ’ with the assump- 
tion, more familiar to Englishmen, that ‘ all men are born 
free,’ in the very first lines of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ** 


If it was the Spanish schocl of Jurists, led by 
Francis de Victoria, who applied the principles of St. 
Thomas to create the study of Natural and Inter- 
national Law, the influence of St. Thomas on the 
making of the American Constitution is worthy of a 
monograph. Such a monograph would also include a 
study of Jefferson’s copy of the Constitutions in the 


‘8 Ancient Law, Henry Sumner Maine, third edit. (London, 
1866), p. 95. 
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Congress Library, and of the discernible influence of 
these Dominican Constitutions so largely shaped by 
Raymund of Pennafort and St. Thomas over the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


St. Thomas, in treating of Human Law in general, 
has laid down for all time the principles on which laws 
should be made, promulgated, interpreted, dispensed, 
suspended. In his treatise on Justice as a moral virtue 
he may be looked upon as the creator of the ethics of a 
judiciary with a moral sense.” He sets out the duties 
of judge, plaintiff, defendant, witness, advocate, with 
the ripened wisdom of a judge. 


But if his treatise on Law in its nature, making and 
application, left legal Science his debtor, that debt is 
further increased by his prolonged and masterly 
analysis of the Old Law—the Thorah of the Jews. He 
may have been led to this analysis by Aristotle’s 
treatise—if indeed he had seen it—on the Athenian 
Constitution. But to contrast the two works is to 
realise how far the world of intellect had travelled be- 
tween 322 B.c. and 1272 A.D. 


My readers may imagine the consternation even a 
modern jurist would feel if asked to codify the Mosaic 
Law as gathered together in the book called the Old 
Testament. So great a task might seem impossible 
even to jurists acquainted with such syntheses as the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, the American Constitution, or 
the Code Napoleon. 


Yet this seemingly impossible task has been 
attempted and achieved by the patient scholarship of 
Aquinas. His genius and instinct for order has rarely 
been seen at such full flood as in his codification—for 
we can hardly call it less than codification—of the 
Mosaic Law. 


** Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, Qqu. 67-71. 
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His first grouping of this Law into Moral, Ceremo- 
nial, and Judicial precepts is given a philosophical 
basis : 


We must, therefore, distinguish three kinds of precepts 
in the Old Law; vis., Moral precepts, which are dictated by 
the natural law ; Ceremonial precepts, which are determina- 
tions of the divine worship ; and Judicial precepts, which are 
determinations of the justice to be maintained among men.” 


It surely ought to be of interest to makers or admini- 
strators or judges of law that a little people—almost 
the least of all peoples—based their whole Civil legis- 
lation on a Moral Code, the Decalogue. This would 
seem a phenomenon without precedent in the history 
of political and legal institutions! The phenomenon 
appears all the more superhuman when, on its analysis 
some three thousand years afterwards by such an ex- 
pert as Aquinas, it is found to be in as strict ethical 
series as the tables of addition or multiplication are 
found to be in mathematical series. Students of an- 
thropology who are deeply mystified by the survival 
value of Judaism may well be directed to the profound 
analysis St. Thomas gives of the Moral precepts of 
the Mosaic Law. 


If we pass at once to the treatise on the Judicial 
precepts, without dwelling on the Ceremonial pre- 
cepts, it is not that we think these precepts, regu- 
lating the external relations of Jewry to Jehovah, of 
less than primary importance, but for the reason that 
here in the home of Civil Law a detailed description 
would be almost irrelevant. But as if in compensation, 
we may direct the attention of students of Civil Law 
to the treatise on the Judicial precepts of the Mosaic 
Code, which, based on the Moral precepts and but- 
tressed by the Ceremonial precepts made up a Code 


2° [bid., 1a Ilae, Qu. 99, Art. 4. 
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almost without parallel in the history of political and 
legal institutions. The judicial insight and judgment 
of St. Thomas are seen in the four divisions which he 
makes of these Judicial precepts. The article is too 
flawless a masterpiece to be patient of mere quotation. 
It must be written all, if at all. 


Whether it is possible to assign a distinct division of the 
Judicial precepts? He answers: ‘ Wherever there is order 
there must needs be division. But the action of order is 
chiefly applicable to the judicial precepts, since thereby that 
people was ordained. Therefore, it is most necessary that 
they should have distinct division. 


‘I answer that, since Law is the art, as it were, of 
directing and ordering the life of man, as in every art 
there is a distinct division in the rules of the art, so in 
every law there must be a distinct division of precepts ; 
else the law would be rendered useless by confusion. We 
must, therefore, say that the judicial precepts of the Old 
Law, whereby men were directed in their relations to one 
another, are subject to division according to the divers 
ways in which man is directed. 


‘ Now in every people a fourfold order is to be found. 
First, of the people’s sovereign to his subjects: a second, 
of the subjects among themselves; a third, of the citizens 
to foreigners : a fourth, of members of the same household, 
such as the order of the father to his son, of the wife to 
her husband, of the master to his servant, and according to 
these four orders we may distinguish different kinds of 
judicial precepts in the Old Law.?! 


Each of these four primary divisions of the Mosaic 
Judicial precepts is given a most searching analysis. 
His first article on the precepts concerning Rulers 
contains in outline the rules for all effective form of 
authority. The second article on the precepts framed 
as to the relations of one man to another is an accurate 
application of the moral laws of Justice. The philo- 
sophy of property and possessions is here outlined; 


*1 Ja [Iae, Qu. 104, Art. 4. 
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even though the outlines are here and there somewhat 
detailed, as in the following : 


‘, . . . the Philosopher says (Polit. ii) that the things 
possessed should be distinct, and that the use thereof should 
be partly common and partly granted to others by the will 
of the possessors. These three points were provided for by 
the Law. Because, in the first place, the possessions them- 
selves were divided among individuals, . . . And since 
many states have been ruined through want of regulations 
in the matter of possessions, as the Philosopher observes 
(Polit. II, 6), therefore the Law provided the threefold 
remedy against the irregularity of possessions. The first 
was that they should be equally divided. . . . A second 
remedy was that possessions could not be alienated for 
ever, but after a certain lapse of time should return to 
their former owner, so as to avoid confusion of possessions. 
The third remedy aimed at the removal of this confusion 
and provided that the dead should be succeeded by their 
next of kin. 

‘ Secondly, the Law commanded that, in some respects, 
the use of things should belong to all in common. First, 
as regards the care of them. . . . Secondly, as regards 
fruits. . . . And specially as regards the poor. .. . 

‘ Thirdly, the Law recognised the transference of goods 
by the owner . . . . a gratuitous transfer... . and a 
transfer for a consideration, for instance, by selling and 
buying, by letting-out and hiring, by loan, and also by 
deposit. ’?? 


He even forecasts a state of things which seems to 
be realised to-day. Thus he says: 


*,... the Philosopher says (Polit. II, 4) that the regula- 
tion of possessions conduces much to the preservation of 
the State or nation. Consequently, as he himself observes, 
it was forbidden by the law in some of the heathen states 
that anyone should sell his possessions except to avoid a 
manifest loss. For if possessions were to be sold indis- 
criminately they might happen to come into the hands of a 
few; so that it might become necessary for a state or 
country to become void of inhabitants. ’** 


2 Ibid., Qu. 105, Art. 2. 
*3 [bid., reply obj. 3. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas and Law 


These words of scientific prophecy have received a 
strange confirmation in the world of to-day, so poig- 
nantly described by Pope Leo XIII as a state of in- 
justice in which ‘a small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
labouring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself.** 

Even the problem of housing receives from St. 
Thomas’s hand a treatment measured by accurate 
principles. Thus he says : 


‘As town houses were not allotted to distinct estates, 
therefore the Law allowed them to be sold in perpetuity 
like moveable goods. Because the number of houses in a 
town was not fixed, whereas there was a fixed limit to the 
amount of estates, which could not be exceeded, while 
the number of houses in a town could be increased. On the 
other hand, houses situated not in a town, but in a village, 
that hath no walls, could not be sold in perpetuity, because 
such houses are built merely with a view to the cultivation 
and care of possessions. ’** 


Political wisdom of no common quality is here found 
in the words of one of the profoundest metaphysicians 
of all time. 

Under the precept regarding foreigners, St. Thomas 
began to outline for his intellectual descendants the 
laws of Peace and War, elsewhere** discussed with 
more detail. Even the questions of Citizenship and 
Naturalisation are not overlooked, but are given a 
wise treatment according to principles. The treatise 
ends with an analysis of the Mosaic laws framed to 
safeguard family life; laws of such wisdom that to- 
day, after three thousand years of promulgation, the 
family life of the law-abiding Jews is one of the firmest 
social institutions of the world. 


** Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 
*5 Ta []ee, Qu. 105, Art. 2, reply obj. 3. 
*® [Ia [Tae, Qu. 4o. 
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There is the wisdom not merely of Moses, but of a 
Greater than Moses, in St. Thomas’s explanation of 
the very aim of social laws. 


‘As the Apostle says, Rom. xiii, 8, he that loveth his 
brother hath fulfilled the law; because, to wit, all the pre- 
cepts of the Law, chiefly those concerning our neighbour, 
seem to aim at the end that men should love one another. 

‘ Now it is the effect of love that men give their own 
goods to others; because, as stated in I John iii, 17, : ‘‘ He 
that . . . . shall see his brother in need and shall shut 
up his bowels from him, how doth the charity of God abide 
in him? ’’ Hence the purpose of the Law was to accustom 
men to give of their own to others readily ; thus the Apostle, 
I Tim. vi, 18, commands the rich to give easily and to 
communicate to others. Now a man does not give easily 
to others if he will not suffer another man to take some 
little thing from him without any great injury to him. And 
so the Law laid down that it should be lawful for a man, 
on entering his neighbour’s vineyard, to eat of the fruit 
thereof; but not to carry any away, lest this should lead 
to the infliction of a grievous harm, and cause a disturbance 
of the peace; for among well-behaved people the taking of 
a little does not disturb peace ; in fact, it rather strengthens 
friendship and accustoms men to give things to one 
another. ’?7 


With this lyrical note, a gift of Golgotha to the 
world, we leave St. Thomas on Law. 

Yet before we take leave of our subject and of our 
patient hearers, we might be allowed to resume the 
fruits of some forty years’ fellowship with the thought 
of St. Thomas. A few studies of his masterpiece soon 
convinced us, and life has brought only a strengthen- 
ing of the conviction, that in the thought of St. 
Thomas there were no stray thoughts and in his words 
no word at random. Seven centuries of acute and 
sometimes hostile criticism have failed to find an argu- 
ment that was illogical or a phrase, or even a word, 
that was superfluous. If he states principles with the 


27 Ta [[ae, Qu. 105, Art. 2, reply obj. 1. 
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naive simplicity of an arithmetical table—if, indeed, 
he seems to justify those who once called him the 
Dumb Ox, it will be found that his simplicity is often 
as consummate a masterpiece as those line-pictures 
that the artist made by the skilled rubbing-out of 
elaborate drawings. None but the life-long student of 
his thought can realise how any one principle of St. 
Thomas, even in Law, may have meant for its almost 
platitudinous expression the understanding of a hun- 
dred principles in Physics, Psychology, Ethics, and 
Metaphysics. My hearers might have noticed with 
what pleasure I detailed for you his definitions of the 
Art and the Law of God—Art being the type of a 
thing made in the mind of the maker; and Law the 
type of a thing moved to its end in the mind of the 
mover. Not Plato, nor Aristotle, had reached the fine 
thinking of these simple words. Beneath their simple 
surface lies a world of thought. Indeed, not centuries, 
but scores of centuries are crested in their simplicity. 
Plato, who once said that the future rulers of the City 
should be told one royal lie, has given us daring errors 
that have enriched the world. This Art of Aquinas 
could never have epitomised the truth and made the 
great treatise on Law had Plato never erred; or Aris- 
totle never corrected those errors with his pilot-mind; 
or Augustine never saved the intuition of Plato from 
too much piloting ; or a greater than Plato or Aristotle 
or Augustine never revealed to us some of those myste- 
rious laws of mercy that mended what was shattered 
and saved what was lost, by the Good Shepherd’s 
paradoxical device of laying down His life for His 
sheep. 


Vincent McNasz, O.P. 





THE POPE’S FOREIGN MERCENARIES 


Khe E arresting phrase occurs in one of the rich crop 
of paragraphs called up by the recent return of 
Italian recognition of the Temporal Power. The 
pre-1870 Papal Railway, the old Papal Coach, the 
States of the Church Navy, and of course the famous 
Foreign Legions of the little Roman Army, each has 
served as a convenient peg on which to hang some sort 
of an article. Wonderfully interesting many of them 
have been. Only if we get some real facts down in 
black and white, they may prove scarcely less inter- 
esting. 

Let us begin, then, with the Papal Army of to-day. 
First comes the famous Swiss Guard. Only it hardly 
concerns us English. For nobody but a Swiss may 
join it, and incidentally no Swiss may outside his own 
Army join anything else. It is his Government’s soli- 
tary exception to its Foreign Enlistment Act. Next 
comes the Noble Guard, the Corps to which Pope 
Pius IX was in his youth refused admission through a 
bodily weakness, With the exception of the war years, 
enlistment has always been rigorously confined to the 
Roman aristocracy, and our only thought for it need 
be that next to our own Life Guards at Whitehall it 
provided until recently the world’s last remaining in- 
stance of a mounted guard. There used to be five— 
at Petrograd, Potsdam, Paris, the Vatican, and White- 
hall. To-day, our pageant of a guard over a Palace 
which is not there stands magnificently solitary in its 
class. Next in the Papal Army comes the Palatine 
Guard of Honour, a force of volunteers, whose only 
function is a parade order on occasions of great cere- 
mony, and last of all we have the Pontifical Gendar- 
merie, really the Vatican Police. 
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Some three or four years ago, by the way, they 
‘ downed swords ’ for higher pay, and if anyone ever 
writes a history of strikes their gesture will probably 
be bracketted with the affair of the Apostles. These 
were the old gentlemen whose business it was in the 
Easter ceremonies of Vienna to have their feet ritually 
washed, and who some years back with an astounding 
modernity seized the opportunity at the very last 
moment, with all the crowds expectant, to press a 
united claim for higher honoraria. One supposes that 
to be the correct term of the ultimatum. 

So far, then, we have a Roman Army in which, with 
the centuries-old exception of the Swiss, no foreigners 
can have any practical part. How, then, to arrive at 
our title? And the answer comes that before 1870 it 
was different. As far back as 1723 there is a mention 
of some German Guards serving under the Pope, and 
with the troubles that began in the Italy of about the 
eighteen-fifties the Papal Army comprised increasing 
proportions of foreigners. Apart, for instance, from 
the French soldiers supporting Rome as allies, there 
were other French fighting actually under the Pope’s 
flag. The famous Antibes Legion, it was blessed by 
His Holiness in 1866, and there was what they called 
the Roman Legion under Adjutant-Major Prevost, a 
whole regiment taken from the French service and 
presented to the Pope. Catholic Brittany, in particu- 
lar, was to the fore in the movement, subscribing for a 
battery of guns and so many stands of Remington 
rifles. And then even when 1870 was all over and 
Rome had fallen, many of these French ex-soldiers 
still stood by unofficially, hoping yet to be used. 
Headed by Monsieur de Charette, they went, on 
drilling to be ready. For their colours they had the 
Banner of the Sacred Heart. For years and years 
there existed in France a skeleton army known as the 
Militia of Jesus. The fighting was over, and the battle 
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lost—for the time. If ever it was waged again, the 
Militia was ready. 

Our own first contribution from the English-speak- 
ing Catholic world came in 1860 with a Major 
O’Reilly’s Irish Brigade to serve against Garibaldi. 
They were all volunteers, and their fares to Rome 
were raised by subscription. There is a mention of 
them as being reorganised by the famous Papal Gen- 
eral Lamoriciére, and there is considerable mention of 
them after their disbandment. For the Pope had a 
medal especially struck for them, and indignant ques- 
tions were asked in Parliament about the legality of 
the men wearing it. For an English nobleman to be 
granted a foreign title was a graceful tribute, but these 
men were Irish and Roman Catholics. It was different. 
And with the coming of the Zouave movement there 
was more indignation still. We had our own Zouaves 
in the British Army. It is true that they had nothing 
to do with Algeria, where Zouaves come from, but 
Queen Victoria, on a visit to Paris in 1858, had been 
struck by the uniforms of some French Zouaves, and 
had adopted it for our West India Regiment. There 
were Zouaves in the American Civil War. It was even 
said that one great American city put its fire brigade 
into Zouave uniform. There is a French word which 
means to play the Zouave, to be, as one might say, a 
bit of a lad, to belong to one of the regiments which 
shot the ‘Emden.’ Of a certainty, the Zouave move- 
ment was spreading. Still, for the Roman Catholics 
to take it up was going a little too far. 

It was a future Cardinal Archbishop of Mechlin who 
conceived the idea of the Pontifical Zouaves, and the 
scheme spread like quick-fire through the Catholic 
world. In our own Canada, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, committees were formed to raise funds and re- 
cruits. In London they opened a banking account in 
the name of ‘ St. Michael.’ Parish priests submitted 
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lists of possible recruits. The would-be Mercenary 
must not only possess a high standard of physical fit- 
ness, but must be a practising Catholic of good char- 
acter. Once accepted, the Committee did the rest, and 
found the transport to Rome. Our English Committee 
under Lord Denbigh even sent across the Continent 
two Catholic lads, aspirants of youthful age who had 
run away from the tender care of Worcester Work- 
house. And all over the Catholic world the same thing 
was happening. When in 1869 the ‘General Abba- 
tucci’ sank between Marseilles and Civita Vecchia, 
twenty-three recruits for the Pope’s armies were 
drowned. Two of them were London Italians, and 
there was Mass for them at the Hatton Garden Church. 

The fortunes of our English-speaking contingents 
were varied and peculiar. The old Catholic families 
contributed liberally, and, indeed, for a time it was 
considered the correct thing to have served for a term 
as a private in the Papal Zouaves. So many young 
men of this class there were that there was once a pro- 
posal to organise a Cricket Club in the Zouave Bar- 
racks in Rome. An alternative excitement, by the way, 
was that part of the barracks was once blown up by 
an infernal machine, a time-bomb as we should call it 
in these politer days. Far less happy, on the other 
hand, was the story of one of the Irish contingents. 
Originally raised as Catholic Scotland’s gift to His 
Holiness, it was supposed to consist of Highlanders, 
and at one time every man wore the kilt. In practice the 
bulk of the recruiting was in Glasgow, and the High- 
land element so far as the rank-and-file was concerned 
was soon swamped by Irish immigrants. So came 
about the anomaly, His Holiness’s Own Highlanders, 
who were mostly kilted Irishmen, officially termed the 
Scottish Zouaves, a style which may one day sadly 
perplex the military historian of the future; officially 
termed, we say, for there was no secret about the busi- 
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ness. The Foreign Enlistment Act was as yet non- 
existent, and either side was impartially allowed to 
recruit as it would. The Highland-Irish-Kilted- 
Zouaves, in fact, in their passage to Rome, marched 
in splendour through the streets of London, being 
greeted with roars of applause from a populace which, 
while disapproving of the Pope, was kind enough to 
admire the singular audacity of this particular body of 
his adherents. 

Once arrived, however, in Rome the glory soon de- 
parted. Fifteen halfpennies every five days was the 
Mercenary’s pay, with a coffee which the Irishman did 
not understand for breakfast, and a ‘ soupe ’ which he 
understood still less for other meals. It might be all 
well and good for the young English Zouave of 
means. Three-halfpence a day left little margin for 
supplementary meals for the Glasgow Irishman with 
nothing else in his pocket. He could not understand 
the language, for in the confusion they had given him 
Italian corporals and sergeants. Nor were his fellow- 
Catholics of the English contingents of much moral 
support to him. To tell the truth the two bodies were 
as apart as the poles. There came, for instance, the 
anniversary of the executions of the Manchester 
Martyrs, and the Glasgow Irish insisted on subscrib- 
ing from their halfpence for Requiem Masses in some 
of the Roman Churches. ‘ Manchester Murderers,’ 
the English mostly called the business, and so the 
dissension grew till not even the bond of common Faith 
could bridge the gulf of different educations, politics, 
and outlooks. And in the end Cardinal Antonelli, with 
an eye on the sympathies of Catholic England, dis- 
banded the Glasgow Zouaves as an integral body. It 
was an unhappy end to a day that had begun with 
promise so bright. 

Even allowing, however, for such a set-back, the 
Rome of the late sixties was full of its Zouaves from 
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The Pope’s Foreign Mercenaries 


the English-speaking world. The London Universe, 
in fact, raised subscriptions to provide them with 
Christmas puddings, and one is glad to know that 
the puddings materialised and reached the men. One 
mentions it because it has not in history always been 
so. In the Crimea, for instance, a public subscription 
was raised for precisely the same purpose, and then 
fifteen years later the puddings, now as hard as can- 
non balls, were discovered in a building near London 
Bridge, where the Government Department that was 
to act as carriers for the national generosity had for- 
gotten all about them. The Universe puddings, on 
the other hand, were entrusted to no Department, and 
reached the men. There was another subscription for 
them, this time for flannel underwear against the 
Roman mists, and again the flannel reached its goal. 
The bales were taken out by Father Neve, the parish 
priest from Taunton of all places, who was going out 
as chaplain to the troops. One of the chaplains, by 
the way, a Jesuit Father Garlache, was writing a book 
on the business. The Last Days of the Papal Army it 
was called, though the present writer, to his great re- 
gret, has never been able to ascertain whether it was 
ever actually published. 

History some of these ‘Foreign Mercenaries’ 
made. There was, for instance, the Battle of Mentana, 
with five thousand on either side. And the Papal 
Troops lost two hundred men, and Garibaldi eight 
hundred. There were English on his side, too, for 
the anti-Papalists had their recruiting offices in Lon- 
don. Not, to be honest, that they were all exactly 
Mercenaries either. There was one Englishman at 
least fighting against the Pope, who was paying his 
own expenses. I[t was not for any special hatred of the 
Church. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether his theo- 
logical convictions were particularly firm in either 
direction. The real point was that he had invented a 
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new rifle, and, being anxious to try it out under actual 
service conditions, naturally jumped at the chance of 
joining one army or the other. It hardly mattered very 
much which. More painful was the story of another 
Englishman, who turned up in the early ’seventies 
before the Marlborough Street police magistrate with 
his sad confession of having involuntarily fought 
against His Holiness. He had been a young man of 
simple mind but aristocratic leanings, and hearing of 
the Pope’s Noble Guard, which was then in every 
paper, had wished to join its exclusive ranks. Every 
private in that famous Corps was a nobleman. If, then, 
one joined it, one automatically became Noble, so 
ran his simple reasoning. It was unlucky for the young 
Londoner that at that particular moment he should 
have come into a legacy of two thousand pounds, un- 
luckier still that in a London public house he should 
have met a friendly soul who by singular fortune hap- 
pened to be on a Secret Recruiting Mission for that 
very Corps. It was exclusive, it was true. But these 
matters, as every Man of the World knows, can be 
arranged. Two thousand pounds was, oddly enough, 
the regular fee with which the Sergeant of the Noble 
Guard was accustomed to be ‘ squared.’ And out the 
happy pair went, the victim refusing to part with his 
cash till actually in uniform. Asking long enough for 
trouble, he eventually found it, for his kind friend, 
seeing no other way of getting the money, actually 
accompanied him to Italy, and there, finding that the 
military aspirant could speak no language but his own, 
took him to an Italian recruiting office and claimed the 
bounty for bringing a volunteer. Nor was it till after 
1870 that the would-be Aristocrat was able to get out 
of uniform and find his painful way back to London, 
where he bitterly complained that not only had he not 
been in the Noble Guard, but that he had been in the 
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wrong Army altogether. And what could the magis- 
trate do about his two thousand pounds? And such 
was our boasted British Justice that the magistrate did 
not know. 

For us English there is, too, another memory of 
Mentana, for it was there that Disraeli made his 
Lothair fight and fall wounded and see an apparition. 
And the only drawback to the romance was that the 
Marquis of Bute, the original of Lothair, never was 
near Mentana. But it made a fine tale. 

And then when it was all over, and 1870 had come 
and Papal Rome had fallen, they began to ship the 
Zouaves home again. One boat alone, the steamship 
‘India,’ anchored in the Mersey with nearly three 
hundred on board, two hundred and ten from Canada 
and eighty-one from England and Ireland. And to 
celebrate their disembodiment the English naturally 
had a dinner. In the Liverpool Adelphi Hotel it was, 
and there were speeches about their treatment by the 
Italian Government. How they had been promised 
all the Honours of War, and then how they had been 
put into prison and fed on bread and water. The 
Adelphi fare must have seemed sweet indeed. 

And then the very last of all that one reads of the 
Zouaves was months later. When the new 7égime in 
Rome had not brought all the delights that were pro- 
mised, and there were still poor people, and some of 
them were starving. And they asked the Pope if they 
could use some of the old soup kettles that were stand- 
ing idle in the old Zouave Barracks and get up a relief 
kitchen for the distressed. 

And as His Holiness gave the little permission, he 
said : ‘ For we have no longer an army. But there are 
always the poor.’ 

And that, after all, is the true story of the Pope and 
his Foreign Mercenaries. 

Joun GrBBons. 
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DR. GORE’S BIBLE COMMENTARY ' 
I 


NCLUDING the Editors, some fifty-six writers 

have contributed to this bulky volume. Their object 

is thus stated: ‘ Though the historical and archaeo- 

logical importance of the books is immense, it is the 

spiritual use of them which is their proper use, and it 

is principally to this spiritual use of the Bible that we 
intend our Commentary to minister.’ 

The commentary itself is, in general, brief and to 
the point. But the prime feature of the work lies in 
the various Prefaces, beginning with Dr. Gore’s open- 
ing chapter on The Bible in the Church. Needless to 
say that in the space of a brief review we can but single 
out certain points for consideration, and we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the Old Testament. 

First of all let us take at random some of the pro- 
nouncements formulated in these pages : ‘ Chronicles 
is very bad evidence for the truth of what happened in 
the reign of David, but it is excellent evidence for the 
opinions held in priestly circles at the beginning of 
the third century B.c.’ (p. 19). Again, Chronicles is 
described by Wellhausen—and his words are endorsed 
in the Commentary—as ‘ a transparent mutilation of 
the original narratives as preserved for us in the Books 
of Samuel.’ And the Commentary adds: ‘ He (the 
chronicler) gained his objective at the cost of historic 
truth, and Nemesis followed on his success. Certainly 
we do not find here the gift of inspiration at its highest,’ 
but, ‘in spite of his lack of the sense of historical 

*4A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, including the Apo- 
crypha, edited by Charles Gore, Henry Leighton Goudge, and 


Alfred Guillaume. (S.P.C.K., 1928; pp. 1,598; cloth 16/-, 
buckram 25/-.) 
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veracity (he), must be recognised as really inspired to 
write ’ (p. 275). 

‘Esther and Daniel are not properly history at all, 
but edifying stories on a remote basis of tradition ’ 
(p. 187). ven 

‘Joshua does not contain an historically accurate 
account of the Hebrew settlement in Canaan ’ (p. 191). 
Ch. vi (the capture of Jericho) ‘ describes in dramatic 
metaphor the ease with which the tribes under Joshua 
took Jericho by assault’ (p. 194). The story of the 
sun standing still ‘is, of course, poetic imagery ’ 
(p. 196). Lastly, ‘the Hebrew historian was very 
prone to anachronism. That is to say, he read back 
into past history the developed conditions of the period 
in which he himself lived ’ (p. 190). 

These are chance statements not especially selected. 
But they rest on certain principles—namely, the hypo- 
theses of the Higher Criticism which are accepted by 
the Editors and contributors with a simple faith which 
would be almost comic were it not so tragic. Here are 
some samples: ‘ For the Jews who returned to Jeru- 
salem the threatened breach between prophet and 
priest, or (more truly) between the law and the cultus, 
had been quite healed.’ This is one of the clichés of 
the critics, and since they say such a breach was 
threatened, presumably it must be true. Yet is there 
a vestige of proof of it? Here is another principle, 
it follows immediately upon the foregoing : ‘ The in- 
struments of this reconciliation ’—the quarrel, be it re- 
membered, only exists in the critical brain—‘ are to be 
found specially in the Book of Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel ’ ; in other words, the critical view of Deuter- 
onomy—namely, that it dates from the seventh cen- 
tury, B.c. instead of the fifteenth—is accepted as a 
matter of course. Has it been proved? Not in the 
slightest. There are arguments for it, of course, but 
no proofs. Enough has been said to show that the 
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Commentary is based on critical principles which, 
while very intriguing, indeed fascinating, are merely 
hypotheses, they remain in the realm of the possible, 
they have certainly no claim to be probable, they are 
certainly uncertain. And this is our main quarrel with 
the Commentary. The Editors do not say: ‘If the 
critical principles should prove to be true, this com- 
mentary will help the ‘‘ ordinary reader ’’ to read his 
Bible sanely,’ which would be an intelligible position ; 
but no, they take for granted that these ideas are true, 
and then have the effrontery—no milder word is pos- 
sible to’ label their Commentary ‘ Catholic ’’ and 
maintain that they “have not found the results of legi- 
timate criticism to conflict with the Catholic faith,’ re- 
gardless of the fact that the Commentary does its best 
to destroy the credibility of the very foundation of the 
Catholic faith. We have long been accustomed to 
misuse of the term ‘ Catholic,’ and we cannot dilate 
on the subject here. But two things are certain: 
‘Catholic ’ means ‘ universal,’ and the views here set 
forth are certainly not held by the Universal Church; 
rather has the Catholic Church repudiated them in the 
strongest imaginable terms—for example, in the En- 
cyclicals Providentissimus Deus and Pascendi, as well 
as in the Decree Lamentabili sane of 1907. 

* The Rev. Arnold Pinchard, writing on behalf of the English 
Church Union in The Church Times of February tst, 1929, 
speaks of this ‘Commentary on Catholic lines,’ and regards it 
as the work of ‘ the most learned and expert Catholic scholars 
in this country.” He even claims that ‘ the great fundamental 
truths of the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Physical Resur- 
rection, as also of the Personality of our Lord, upon which the 
edifice of Catholic doctrine and worship stands based, under the 
scrutiny of the best modern scholarship, emerge even more 
clearly defined and more firmly established than ever on the 
basis of historic veracity.’ Truly we live and learn! For we 
had always thought that these doctrines were themselves based 
on the truth of Scripture—at least St. Paul thought so, 
I Cor. xv, 3-4. 
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Dr. Gore’s Bible Commentary 
II. 


The argument of the prefatory chapter by Dr. Gore 
on the Bible in the Church seems to be that since Christ 
condemned the Scribal interpretations of the Law, He 
thereby condemned the view that the Old Testament 
was inerrant. There seems to be in his mind the most 
astounding confusion between the custodians of the 
Old Testament and its writers. And when faced with 
such apparently positive statements as those about 
Jonas in Mt. xii, 40, and about the Davidic authrership 
of Ps. cix, ‘ Dixit Dominus,’ he asserts that the former 
is ‘a misleading gloss,’ while*of the Psalm he is con- 
tent to say that ‘ to us David’s authorship seems utterly 
improbable ’ ; so, too, Christ’s reference to Moses and 
the Pentateuch in Jn. v, 46-47, is ruled out by the 
statement that ‘especially in the case of the fourth 
Gospel we cannot rely on having His actual words.’ 
He concludes that according to the mind of Christ ‘ the 
Old Testament messages (were) destined in all their 
great anticipations to find fulfilment,’ where note the 
ominous word ‘ great’; further ‘that He would have 
us regard the Old Testament as in all respects im- 
perfect and destined to be superseded,’ which can only 
mean that because the Old Testament message is in- 
complete and the revelation only to be finally fulfilled 
in Christ, its record of that incomplete message is 
unreliable. Further, amongst other aberrations attri- 
buted to the repudiated Scribes was their notion that 
the Scriptures were ‘ infallible ’; but ‘ the Church has 
often done the like, and pressed upon its members the 
infallibility of the book in all respects.’ 

When he passes to the question of the Canon of the 
Old Testament Dr. Gore becomes positively fantas- 
tic. What are we to make of a statement like this: 
‘With the Church generally the influence of St. 
Augustine, who on the whole, supported the larger 
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popular Bible, prevailed’? What influence had St. 
Augustine on the Canon of the Church? Reference is 
generally made—though Dr. Gore does not himself 
formulate the error—to the Council of Hippo, 
A.D. 393, or three years previous to Augustine’s 
elevation to the episcopate. Has Dr. Gore never read 
the letter of Innocent I to Exuperius in 401 on the 
subject of the Canon? Jerome, Exuperius, and Inno- 
cent were three friends. The two last were perfectly 
well acquainted with Jerome’s speculative views about 
the Canon; but in his reply Innocent ignores Jerome’s 
views and is content to state the then traditional 
Canon. Again, Dr. Gore surely knows that in the 
Donatist controversy Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Maccabees are perhaps more often quoted than others, 
at least two of the main contentions of the Donatists, 
the right to re-baptise and to commit suicide, were 
supported by passages from Ecclesiasticus and Mac- 
cabees, and though the Pelagians in Gaul pretended to 
reject some of Augustine’s arguments on the ground 
that he based them on Wisdom, ‘ which was not in the 
Canon,’ Augustine paid no heed to the taunt. But the 
Donatist schism was some eighty years old when 
Augustine came on the scene. In other words, ‘the 
larger popular Bible ’ had been in use for a hundred 
years before Augustine’s time, and, judging by St. 
Cyprian and Tertullian, the African Church had been 
using it as far back as 200 A.D. 

Then again, the qualification ‘ on the whole.’ What 
does it mean? The ‘ordinary reader,’ for whom this 
Commentary is designed, would certainly gather that 
Augustine was not wholly consistent in his views on 
the contents of the Canon. Yet such a notion would 
be wholly unfounded. Can Dr. Gore cite a single 
passage in St. Augustine where he betrays the slightest 
hesitation on the point? We defy him to find one. 
Then why make this wholly unworthy suggestion ? 
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Dr. Gore continues: ‘ The Anglican Church fol- 
lowed the tradition of scholars in drawing the distinc- 
tion between canonical and apocryphal or ecclesiastical 
books, the Roman Church at Trent (1546) officially 
abolished it for the first time’ and imposed the canon 
‘in the Old Latin Vulgate edition (7.e., Jerome’s 
Bible with the apocryphal books added).’ One is 
driven to ask what Dr. Gore reads—or rather, how he 
reads. Was ‘the Old Latin Bible ’ referred to in the 
Tridentine decree on the contents of the Canon 
‘Jerome’s’? A common mistake, but unworthy of a 
scholar like Dr. Gore. Then ‘ for the first time’! Has 
he never heard of the Council of Florence—to name 
but one decision? And ‘the scholars’? Who were 
they? There had always been men, even such Fathers 
as St. Athanasius and St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in addi- 
tion to St. Jerome, who had taken for granted that 
there was some distinction in value between the Books 
only vouched for by the Alexandrians and those which 
were only in the Hebrew Bible. But that notion had 
died a natural death centuries before the Reformation. 
It had been revived, it is true, by such great men as 
St. Antoninus and Cardinal Cajetan, and their views 
were mentioned at Trent. But to speak of the action 
of the Tridentine Fathers as an ‘ abolishing for the 
first time’ of such a distinction is a misuse of lan- 
guage. Anyone reading Dr. Gore’s words would 
imagine that the Fathers made up their minds to re- 
linquish a view that had hitherto had full currency in 
the Church, but which—presumably for want of 
‘scholarship ’—they now repudiated as inconvenient. 
A further implication—at least for the uninitiated 
reader—is that the Reformers were scholars, and were 
motived by a zeal for scholarship in the changes they 
perpetrated. But, of course, Dr. Gore could not have 
meant to suggest that. 
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We have the authority of St. Paul for saying that 
God gave us the Bible to show us the way to heaven. 
The object, then, of a commentary on the Bible must 
be to make the teaching of the Bible on this one essen- 
tial point clearer by showing us how to read the Bible. 
Of course, commentaries may be of various kinds, 
philological, historical, etc. But these are only hand- 
maids in the elucidation of the unchanging truth of 
God; by them our minds have to be formed if we 
would gain the Kingdom. And while we can only see 
those eternal truths ‘ through a glass and in a dark 
manner,’ it yet remains that it is solely by our growing 
conformity with those truths, and not by puny human 
attempts to refashion them in accordance with our 
ideas, that we shall read the Bible with profit. 

Does this New Commentary fulfil the above require- 
ments? In other words: does it serve to knit us closer 
to God? Does it, once more, help us to love God and 
His ‘ letter to us men,’ as St. Augustine calls it, more? 
Does the Commentary leave us with a stronger con- 
viction than ever that the Bible is true, and that in it 
we have the way of eternal salvation mapped out for 
us with no uncertain hand? 

To begin with, the Commentary has done two 
things: it has absolutely jettisoned the traditional 
teaching of the Church and the Fathers on the Bible, 
and it has taken over boldly and made its own the main 
modern critical conclusions touching the origins of the 
individual books of the Bible. The breach thus made 
can only be compared with that wrought at the Refor- 
mation ; indeed, it is but the inevitable sequel to that 
tragic happening. This has been done in the name 
of Reason; in fact, the Commentary may be not un- 
fairly described as a glorification of Reason. Now in 
a true sense we are all rationalists: we must be so, since 
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we are rational beings. When, then, I am told that the 
Bible is ‘ the word of God,’ and that I can learn from 
it the certain path to Heaven, my reason at once de- 
mands proof. That is forthcoming in the miracles 
wrought by God in confirmation of the claim as well 
as in the series of prophecies which have found their 
fulfilment. But what does this prove? That God 
made His revelation to the Biblical writers; in other 
words, that there has been a revelation. But it proves 
no more than that. It does not afford us the slightest 
proof that the Bible, the written record of that revela- 
tion, is a trustworthy account of it, is, in other words, 
inspired. 

Yet therein lies the crux of the whole problem. A 
man believes in revelation on the authority of the 
Bible, its written record. But what proof has he that 
God was as present to those penmen as He was present 
to them when He spoke to them? Proof he must have 
if his acceptance of their message and his shaping of 
his life in accordance with it in the hope of an eternal 
reward is to be a rational act. He must surely be able 
to say: I have proved by my God-given reason that 
God revealed Himself to certain men ‘ for us men and 
our salvation ’; I am also absolutely certain that the 
Bible or the written record of that revelation is per- 
fectly trustworthy; therefore, I believe without ques- 
tioning the doctrines taught in the Bible. The whole 
crux—to repeat—lies in the second proposition: 
whence that absolute certitude concerning the relia- 
bility of the written record? Can human reason supply 
it? If so, then the whole approach to belief in revealed 
doctrines is pure reason, and therefore fallible, with 
the result that on the essential doctrines of Christian 
faith we have no more than probabilities. Clearly, 
there is a gap somewhere; and equally clearly the 
Bible itself can never fill that gap; for nowhere does 
it tell us which are the hooks of the Bible, which, in 
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other words, are the inspired books, and, therefore, 
the divinely credible guarantees of our beliefs. 

It is this that makes the jettisoning of the Fathers 
and all tradition so terrible a feature of the new 
Commentary. For the editors and contributors have 
endeavoured to fill the gap created by the Reformers 
by appeal to literary criticism, and this—with a blind- 
ness which is well nigh incredible—not as serving to 
prove that the written records are reliable, but pre- 
cisely that they are most unreliable. Yet the respon- 
sible editors betray at times an uneasy consciousness 
that literary criticism is far from filling the gap. What 
more pathetic than Dr. Gore’s note (p. 188) apropos 
of the story of Balaam: ‘ It would seem fairly certain 
that the inspiring Spirit of God was at work in the 
mind of the final compiler, as really as in that of the 
earlier writers, whether the compiler was conscious of 
it or not.’ And if Dr. Gore’s note is pathetic, what are 
we to say of the section entitled ‘Advice to the ordinary 
reader of the Historical Books’? For after a series 
of statements calculated to distress ‘the ordinary 
reader,’ such as that much of Genesis is ‘ folk-lore not 
transformed into history,’ that Moses is an ‘ historical 
figure, but we see him with a legendary halo,’ that in 
Judges ‘ we get real history, but it is fitted into a non- 
historical framework,’ that ‘ the stories in Esther and 
Daniel are not properly history at all, but edifying 
stories on a remote basis of tradition,’ and finally that 
‘substantially it must be acknowledged that the old 
estimate of the historical character of all the books 
has become impossible for reasonable men and 
women,’ the reader not unnaturally asks what am I to 
do with the Bible now? Here is the answer : ‘ Finally, 
we would say the Bible has been given you, in the 
providence of God, as it stands . . . . In proportion as 
you are a student, you will want to master the his- 
torical origin and literary character of its several parts. 
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But when you have done that . . . . you will go back to 
the Bible as it stands. You will remember that the 
prophetic spirit was at work in the whole literature 
more or less fully, in later editors as well as earlier 
recorders.’ It is said that at a meeting of some village 
parochial council there was a lengthy discussion as to 
the advisability of erecting a street lamp at a particu- 
larly dark corner. Owing to divergencies of opinion, 
the meeting was adjourned. The result of the next 
meeting was thus entered by the Clerk: ‘ Decided 
unan. that we be as we be.’ 
Hucu Popr, O.P. 


EVENING MUSIC IN ANOTHER ROOM 


nN they are sitting by the fire, figures three ; 

flames flare, and light is flickering upon their 
faces; 

but you and I have left our warm and drowsy places, 

and gone to finger out some tinkling melody. 

Your fingers move, first slow, and then more speedily. 

I watch your flying hands as each one runs and races 

over the keys, and a melodious path each traces, 

and cracked old notes break into waves of harmony. 


But time is running, and your fingers numb with cold. 

You hush the riot of the echoes manifold, 

and the last chord is played and into silence strays. 

And back we go to find them in the firelight, 

lazily blinking at our lamp, with faces white 

and tired, like wakened sleepers whom a sun doth 
daze. 


R.H. 
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ELIZABETH AND Essex. By Lytton Strachey. (Chatto and 
Windus; 17/-.) 

This book is so manifestly a work of art that it must prove 
disturbing to historians of the graver sort who measure suc- 
cess by the number of new facts brought to light and Mr. 
Strachey’s liberal bibliography of well-known works is a confes- 
sion that nothing new is to be expected here. History for nim 
is ‘an imaginative comprehension of the past,’ and he thinks 
our interest in the Elizabethans is ‘ to worm our way into those 
strange spirits,’ and ‘move with ease among their familiar 
essential feelings.’ His book is a ‘ tragic history ’ of two indi- 
viduals, no longer for us flat names on a page of the past, but 
our contemporaries, full of the pulse of life, real to us because 
they share our actual thoughts and feelings. Mr. Strachey has 
authority for his view. ‘. . History is . . . . somebody’s 
image of the past, and the image is conditioned by the mind and 
experience of the person who forms it. Only such things as 
dates, names, documents, can be considered purely objective 
facts. The reconstruction which involves the discovery of 
causes and motives, which it is the historian’s business to at- 
tempt, depends on subjective elements which cannot be elimina- 
ted." We may complete this opinion of the late Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge by the words of the 
supreme Catholic exegete, ‘. . . . all history is to a certain 
degree an interpretation .... But (the historian) must be so 
absorbed in his work as to lose sight of himself, lest the mirror 
of the ages should merely reflect his own picture.’? ‘ Some- 
body’s image of the past,’ ‘ an interpretation’—thus History 
demands a mind able to perceive an order in the multitudinous 
happenings of the past, and a creative imagination to produce 
not a photograph but the inner significance of things. It dif- 
fers totally from romance because the historian must be ever 
obedient to his objective material—dates, names, and docu- 
ments ; its exigencies bind his art. 

The unity of conception in this tragedy is flawless. We 
watch this woman and this man; the two narch towards their 
doom—their figures becoming ever more definite as they pass 


‘J. B. Bury: Introduction to Gibbon’s Autobiography, 
p. XIV. 


* Christ and Renan, M. J. Lagrange, O.P., iii, p. 50-51. 
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through the series of brilliant incidents until the man is exe- 
cuted and the woman a ‘ haggard husk.’ There are other actors ; 
the Cecils, the Bacons, Raleigh—the great Elizabethans—each 
marvellously alive; but they are kept subordinate. Their 
intrigues and machinations step by step promote the tragedy ; 
they were not allowed to obscure it. Their voices are low. Eliza- 
beth and Essex stand out upon the horizon brutally clear until 
the end. 

For the first time, through Mr. Strachey’s analysis, we can 
understand the personality of Elizabeth. It is not a pleasant 
one. It is not without pathos. She was implacable, fascin- 
ating, utterly selfish—a grim cliff of jet against which the gen- 
erous nature of Essex bounded and rebounded in vain. She 
was a Queen; her culture dazzling, her intellect of an extreme 
finesse. Isolated on the most dangerous throne in Europe 
she neither flinched nor rushed into romanticism, but gazing 
hard and steadily upon the facts, she ruled by an unalterable 
policy of deliberately and infinitely cautious tacking. It was 
not courageous, but she escaped the currents and won incredible 
devotion. 

She was also a woman. The ghastly circumstances of her 
childhood wrought in her a permant repulsion to marriage. She 
grew up an egoist. She liked to play with love. It was a 
distraction like dancing or the virginals. It was a game. But 
Essex turned the game into a battle. She had to choose—be- 
tween her egoism and self-surrender. She chose to sacrifice her 
lover. She paid the penalty: her own life was ruined. The 
career of Essex touched her like lightning on an ancient tree. 
His passage was brief enough—but it blasted. 

The value of a work of art does not depend upon the truth 
of its maker’s personal philosophy. Its success is due to a 
great conception greatly realized. From this essential point of 
view a critic avoids foolishness only by acknowledging his grati- 
tude for this perfect work. 

Mr. Strachey writes great English prose, lucid, austerely 
structural, incandescent. ‘ The deliciousness of sheer style’ 
is a phrase he applies to the writing of Francis Bacon. Any- 
one who has read this book will have felt how admirably it fits 
his own. 

Mr. Strachey still shares the conviction—Victorian enough, 
and dating from the cultus of natural selection—that the Uni- 
verse shows no sign of purpose. The ultimate futility of exist- 
ence is an assumption worked into the tissues of this history. 
It helps him, doubtless, to comprehend the Elizabeth.ins—all 
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of whom (Shakespeare included) with no certain doctrine of 
philosophy, lived ever haunted by the sinister shadow of mor- 
tality. But a universe without purpose is a universe without 
order ; for order implies at least ‘ two terms and a relation to a 
principle which is anterior to the creation of the order.’ Thus 
Mr. Strachey has made this book—so luminously ordered—in 
spite of his philosophy. 

His irony indicates also that, in his view, it is the function of 
grace to destroy nature, that religion is the enemy of human 
endowments and human feelings. Spain with its theologians 
and its praying king are ironically compared with robust 
Englishmen and the terrestrial Elizabeth. The comparison is 
unfair because the persons are unequal. Elizabeth was 
certainly lacking in grace but the morbid Philip was lacking in 
nature. The purpose of grace is not to destroy but to fulfil, 
to perfect human nature. ‘I! came that they might have Life, 
and life more abundantly.’ It does not, however, make up for 
natural deficiencies. And there is only one Exemplar in history 
whose life was perfectly divine and perfectly human. Never- 
theless, He showed forth the Ideal and supplied the means to 
attain it. Mr. Strachey must surely agree that, with this 
‘tragic history’ in mind, a little grace would have been no 
misfortune for Elizabeth despite her statesmanship and virile 
magnificence. 

A.M. 


DaRKENED Rooms. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson, 7/6.) 


The theme of Sir Philip Gibbs’ latest novel is spiritualism, 
which, without any other qualification, should be sufficient to 
make it interesting. But the book as a whole takes it for 
granted that the basis of spiritualism is money-making and 
fraud, and it does not attempt to explain at all clearly what 
there may be genuine in this ‘ science.” The author starts his 
story immediately with an apparently successful séance, at 
which all the main characters of the book are introduced to us. 
Yet although it is represented as successful in a way, as are 
indeed nearly all the subsequent séances and phenomena de- 
scribed in the story, it has about it the air of a rather sordid 
and played-out game. 

To take this taste of dulness out of our mouths there are 
some amusing passages such as introduce Mrs. Laveray, the 
medium, asthmatic and garrulous, who calls herself ‘ aunty,’ 
and who, as a sideline to her crystal-gazing, thrills her clients 
by claiming to be under the influence of her ‘ guru.’ 
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When picking up a novel on this subject one is prepared 
either for a terrific onslaught on it, as on an evil to be driven 
from the world, or for a defence of it as of (at least) scientific 
experiments, appealing to a few. But the author, instead of 
taking these strong lines, simply lays bare these experiments 
and enables all his characters (except one) to see through them ; 
that one being the slightly-described heroine who gropes blindly 
in the darkness of the unknown in search of her dead lover. 
The medium (Emery Iago), whose work is ostensibly that of 
a photographer in a mean street in Brixton, has our sympathy, 
because the story is told first from his point of view, and how- 
ever unattractive we cannot but judge his personality to be, he 
is an interesting and convincing psychological study. 

in contrast to this detailed picture of a partially unconscious 
impostor appear a successful K.C. and a beautiful society actress 
who have both come under his influence. 

Exciting our interest at the very beginning in this obscure 
subject we are drawn on by the development of the plot, won- 
dering what will be the dénouement. With surprising force 
and power a solution is suddenly hurled at the reader on the 
final page. In this last chapter the author speeds up the move- 
ment and gives an answer to the slowly gathering question as 
to whether at the back of the claims of spiritualism lies any 
valuable truth: for the boy, Billy Neal, the one character who 
has never been even mildly interested in the subject, does, in 
fact, see a spirit, not excitedly, as in the case of the mediumis- 
tic or emotional influences, but somehow, beautifully, as in 


a vision. G.V.Z. 


THe INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AND THE RiGHT OF War. By 
Luict Sturzo. Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter. 
With a Foreword by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt. (Allen and 
Unwin; 10/- net.) 

This is a remarkable book by a distinguished Italian priest ; 
the work, Dr. Gooch reminds us, ‘not merely of an exiled 
leader of a great party, but also of a scholar and a thinker ’ ; 
the work of ‘ the idealist who is nothing of a doctrinaire, the 
man of learning who is also a man of affairs, the literary 
craftsman whose materials are skilfully marshalled, and whose 
arguments are forcibly expressed. Don Sturzo founded the 
Partito Popolare, with its motto ‘ Libertas,’ and its programme 
of Christian democracy, in 1919. The rule of Mussolini left 
no room for political parties in Italy whatever their pro- 
grammes, and Don Sturzo—following the example of earlier 
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exiles—came to England. His theme in the present book is 
the elimination of war amongst civilised nations, and the dis- 
cussion covers the wide field of history, sociology, law and 
ethics. The treatment throughout is strictly objective. Theo- 
logy is not invoked—‘ Morality is nothing more than rationa- 
lity applied to human actions ’—and the perfectibility of man- 
kind is not expected. The International Community which will 
supersede the present international hostility has already its be- 
ginnings in the League of Nations. War, Don Sturzo concludes, 
is willed socially, individually, politically, and morally, and 
‘in the present organisation of the State there can be no 
necessary war.” War, if we are ‘to brand it as a crime, to 
limit armaments, to attenuate its effects, can only be achieved 
in and by an interstatal organisation.” The career of arms 
is to become in time ‘one of interstatal police work rather 
than a technical preparation for war.’ The abolition 
of conscription is to be a step towards the abolition of war 
(on conscription, Don Sturzo holds’ with the late Lord 
Acton that it is not to be tolerated by a freedom-loving 
people.) ‘The arts of persuasion and moral constraint’ 
are to take the place of ‘ methods of violence.’ Not that 
nation will not still strive against nation. ‘ Neverthe- 
less, armed oppression which destroys goods and lives 
is one thing, and legal or political oppression, which 
little by little and with time may create a remedy by its very 
excesses, is another.’ We are bidden to seek ‘ both a Per- 
manent International Organisation of States and the complete 
Abolition of the Right of War.’ 

Don Sturzo’s book is not always easy reading—so great a 
subject and so close an argument are not meant to be—but it 
deserves a very wide and careful study. The translator, other- 
wise to be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of a 
difficult task, gives us the unfamiliar words —‘ eliminability,’ 
‘ individuate,’ ‘ demographic.’ We don’t like the look of them. 

Quite recently a German Dominican published a book against 
war, and now we have this volume from an Italian priest in the 
cause of international peace. But our non-Catholic critics wil! 
still go on blaming ‘ the Church’ for its warlike propensities. 


.c. 


THe CuHurcH AND Bopity Heatinc. By R, LI. Langford- 
James, D.D., B.Mus. (The C. W. Daniel Co. ; pp. 160.) 


The writer of this book has given us a readable summary of 
what the Church has done to serve the ailing body. No 
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doubt, Christian Science has been responsible for the interest 
in what is often called ‘ spiritual healing,’ to which this book 
bears witness. Those who wish an easy approach to the 
history of the matter can hardly do better than procure this 
book. 

But Catholics may find themselves not always in agreement 
with the writer’s attitude. Alluding to the case of Miss 
Dorothy Kerin, now residiag in the writer’s family, he says: 
‘ The present writer may be excused for believing that she has 
been raised up as a striking witness, among many others, to 
Our Lord’s approval of the Catholic revival amongst us. 
(pa 145). 

We should for ever despair of any reunion with our sepa- 
rated brethren if the matter of religious truth and falsehood 
or of ecclesiastical orders was settled by the alleged spiritual 
healing of a private individual. 


V.McN. 


Some MetHops oF TEACHING RELIGION. By John T. Mc- 
Mahon, M.A., Ph.D., Inspector of Religious Instruction, 
Archdiocese of Perth, West Australia. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 


We should like to see this valuable and fascinating book 
in the hands of all Catholic teachers The fruit of practical 
experience and patient research, it is written with such remark- 
able lucidity and charm that the dry bones of pedagogy live 
indeed. 

Dr. McMahon passes in review several of the more modern 
methods of religious instruction (among them the Sower 
scheme) which have done so much to revivify the teaching 
of religion, not only in England, but abroad. 

The traditional Catechetical method is thoughfully examined, 
and there is a valuable discussion on the vexed question of 
memorising. Too true is it, alas, that (slow of understand- 
ing and haunted, we suppose, by the bogey of examinations) 
‘Catechists have erred in neglecting to prepare the Catechism 
before having it memorised by the pupil’ (p.114). Practical 
experience demonstratés the wisdom of an opposite course. 
Bible History can be a ‘ reference-book for the Catechism ’ 
(p. 228). 

The second part of the book contains the matured result of 
Dr. McMahon’s own thought and experience, and we find 
ourselves in grateful, wholehearted agreement with his con- 
clusions and many of his suggestions. ‘ Teaching to think in 
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religion,’ he says, on p. 193, ‘is the best preparation for life 
that we can give our youth.’ Children learn by doing is a 
principle that can, in various ways suggested by the author, 
be adopted in the teaching of religion. The best way to learn 
about Holy Mass is to go to Mass. A most commendable 
paragraph on the value of instruction during Mass occurs 
on pp. 242-3. Excellent suggestions for instructions on the 
Mysterium Fidei are found at the end of the books. 

Through the telling of stories about Our Lord we can fill 
the imagination even of babies so that they will ‘ busy their 
minds about Him.’ 

‘ Our chief work is to teach Him and so to teach Him that 
He may fascinate their young hearts and hold them fast for 
ever ’ (p.232). To this high and responsible task the teacher 
should come duly prepared. Not merely must he be skilled in 
his profession, but he should love and study regularly the 
sagred Liturgy and the Holy Gospels, ‘ above all, praying the 
Holy Spirit to illumine his mind to understand ’ (p.234). Over 
and over again we are reminded of Christ’s methods as the 
Divine Teacher. ‘ The chief thing to remember is that Christ, 
the Catechist, did not teach His pupils everything. Not a 
little was left to the silent, slow working of the Holy Ghost ’ 


(p. 18). 
ca 


Via Romana. By E. C. Alder. (Crosby Lockwood; 7/6.) 


The via Romana was for Rosemary Trevor the path of 
charity. We meet her at school and accompany her through 
some years of discontent at home and in an Anglican Sister- 
hood to the doors of the Catholic Church; we enter with 
her—and her burden—and do not lose her until she has won 
our sympathy. But we often find it difficult to be patient with 
her : certainly she was badly brought up (by an over-indulgent 
father whose widow was hard and narrow) and she was 
eventually crippled by amateurs and quacks who sought to 
help her; but had she used the intelligence we are often told 
she possessed , I think she would have had an easier journe) 
before, and, surely to goodness, after, her submission; if at 
school she had been acknowledged the prig she undoubtedly 
was, she might have ceased to be one earlier than a few 
months before her death; and if she had been smacked as a 
child there would have been none of this story to be told. 


R.R. 
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